^                                INTRODUCTION.
has been rewarded with a fame such as few have ever obtained. For more than seven centuries his work has been esteemed as, next to the Koran, the chief treasure of the Arabic tongue. Contemporaries and posterity have vied in their praises of him. His " Assemblies " have been commented with infinite learning and labour in Andalusia, and on the banks of the Oxus. Eis poetry has been sung at the feasts of the great, and by the camel-drivers in the desert. To appreciate his marvellous eloquence, to fathom his profound learning, to understand his varied and endless allusions, have always been the highest object of the literary, not only among the Arabic-speaking peoples, but wherever the Arabic language has been scientifically studied. But the very qualities which have procured him this extraordinary reputation among hig countrymen and co-religionists, have hindered the extension of it elsewhere. His genius is, by its nature, so bound up with the structure and traditions of the Arabic language, of which his chief work may be said to be a compendium, that the Orientalists of Europe have shrunk from the difficulties of translation, and have even been unwilling to dwell upon merits which it is impossible that those whom they addressed should ever understand. One important exception is, however, to be noticed. German literature has been enriched with a brilliant imitation of the Assemblies, by the gifted Eiickert. But in spite of this great service to Hariri's reputation, he may be said to be almost unknown to the Western world. I propose, therefore, to, devote a few pages to his life and times, to the character of the work which I have undertaken to translate, and annotate, and